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rates his social existence from the awful solitudes of the 
Alps. 

"As we descend the Jura, the scenery which charac- 
terises these shores differs materially, and presents itself 
in striking and mutual contrast. On the Savoy side of 
the lake, it is bold, variegated, and abrupt: beetling cliffs 
overhang, and green promontories jut out into the lake. 
Terraced vineyards occupy the acclivities, and corn-fields 
the valleys and gentler slopes; while towns, hamlets, isolat- 
ed chateaux, and villas nse in white clusters along the shore, 
ot sprinkle the heights in picturesque and solitary beauty. 
Beyond these, vinyards and corn fields merge into green 
pastures ; the cheerful cottage is superseded by the chalet; 
valleys are contracted into deep ravines ; orchards are suc- 
ceeded by ridges of dark pines, and every thing demonstrates 
a new and less kindly region. Higher still, cataract and 
avalanche claim undisputed possession : man retires from 
the vain and ineffectual struggle, and the process of vege- 
tation is suspended. The chaos of the Alps commences, 
and numerous aiguilles, stationed like advanced outposts, 
lead in lofty succession to the sovereign Blanc, whose un- 
changeable aspect presents one of the boldest emblems 
of eternity which the material world can supply. The 
opposite, or Lausanne side, exhibits nothing of this sub- 
limity; but it offers every combination of the beautiful 
and picturesque, while at the same time, it is the granary, 
as well as the garden, of Switzerland. From the Jura 
to the 2ake, though comprising a distance of only three 
leagues, it embraces every feature that the human eye 
delights to contemplate — a naturally favoured, fertile, and 
highly cultivated soil; an appearance of universal cheer- 
fulness and comfort; an industrious and healthful popu- 
lation, fully alive to the blessings "of independence, and 
indefatigable in every means best calculated to render 
such blessings permanent. 

" While we slowly continued our descent, the twilight 
met us from the east, and gave to the already enchanting 
picture that gorgeous finish, which has called forth the 
remarks of so many tourists, and excited the admiration 
of all. Travellers in these and other parts of Switzer- 
land are not uhfrequently charged with enthusiasm, and 
with embellishing their scenes by drasving on the imagi- 
nation; but where is the imagination that could conjure 
up a scene fit to compete with that Which now opened 
upon ns? Here also, what so often implies incredulity 
or exaggeration, was literally true — every thing appeared 
a couleur de rose, 

MONT BtANC. 

u Over the heights above Lausanne, the clouds assumed 
what meteorologists term a cirro- cumulated form ; the 
extreme edges of which were richly : tinted with bright 
gold, and faded in the cirenmferebee into deep 'crimson. 
From the bay of Morges, at the same instant, to the 
rocks at Meilleiie, the bosom of the lake glowed like a 
topaz; while every white sail crossing the magic circle, 
assumed the same bright livery, till.it glided away to the 
eastward, where the water retained the deep sapphire 
tint. Looking back on the extreme ridge of the Jura, 
it appeared to rest on a sky of fire; while the light 
which now penetrated its recesses, was a new and amus- 
ing phenomenon, and played and flashed through its pines 
in a thousand fantastic coruscations. 

"In, sympathy with these, and as the rich saffron faded 
gradually from the lake, the mountains, one after another, 
and according to their elevation, took on the same glow- 
ing tint, which continuing to ascend as the sun went 
down, gradually invested the side of Mont Blanc, and at 
last, like a golden diadem, settled upon his head. Of the 
beauty of the scene which followed, we feel it impossible 
to convey any adequate idea ; and must apologize for 
having attempted to describe scenes, which only lose by 
description, and impress every writer with a deep and 
humiliating consideration of his own inefficiency. To 
all who have been actual spectators of these phenomena, 
description will necessarily appear irksome and unsatis- 
factory ; but for the sake of qui- untravelled readers, we 
have ventured to record first iviprcssiom, on crossing tfre - 
Jura, and if these have been sketched but faintly, they 
haye^ go far as they go ; been sketched with fidelity*'' 
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Hast thou viewed St. Gothard'a cliffy 
Where lh' awful avalanches ride, 

Hast thou, ns a light wing'd skiff, 
Seen the dread lavanges glide ? 

Ha3t thou ever marked a stranger 
O'er the baseless fabric stray ; 

Heedless of the threat'nine; danger 
Hast thou seen him urge his way? 

Has thy bosom felt a glow, 

Mixed with transport, pain, and fear ? 
Hast thou felt a pleasing wo ? 

Haat thou shed a silent tear ? 

Throbbed not high your trembling heart, 
-..While you viewed the awful scene; 
Did young hope a ray impart, 
i)\d not terror intervene ? 

T I ma tli rough fancy*s Vista gazing, 
Youth beholds a prospect fair ; 

Pleasured brightest phantom* blazing, 
Show the vision beauteous rare. 

Soon upon the basele. s scene 
Care obtrudes nia haggard form, 

Rends the breast with anguish keen, 
Late in ecstacy so warm. 

Fear its every terror lending, 
Still we view the wanderer stray, 

Yet fond Hope, in pity bending, 
With its halo gilila the way. 



RFXOLLfeCTIONS. 

It was a lovely night in the. summer o : f 1'833, when 

the splendid frigate, M , homeward hound, having 

passed the long shipVlight, and with a rattling breeze 
was fast closing the Lizard, that as merry a set. as .'ever 
formed a mess, were enjoying themselves together ; 
and, although all felt lvarVpy at 'the 'prospect of soph 
meeting the warm and affectionate welcomes of their 
dearest connexions and friends, unseen for years, .yet 
there was visible on all a look of sorrowing gloom at tJVe 
idea of being so shortly to separate from each other, 

perhaps for ever. "■■»), ■• » ■ *■■'•' L 

lf Ned, my old fellow/' said one, " oWt forget to let 
me know when you're shi^ed^ain." ; . „ . 

" And Bill, my hoy, 1 * said another; who n a d been tfre life 
of our mess," I wish the aid M--r— had three years 
more of it," feven poor Speter Pillbox, our assistant- 
surgeon, who. ibi* hisfeiipusness and ec e'en tricky, had 
been the butt of us all, could not suppress a starting 
tear. . , . ,, 

At the first glimmering of day, the boatswain's whistle 
sounded shrilly through "the ship ; while the hoarse calls 
of starboard and larboard-watch, shake reefsout of top- 
gallant-sails—rig out stuclding-rsail-booms-— idlers, wash 

decks, &c, made all alive. The M— ~, with a fine 

leading wind, bowled along at a splendid rate ; and early 
in the day we rounded Ram's-head, passing mount Edge- 
cuml), and came to anchor under the lee of the magnifi- 
cent break-water, which forms the entrance to Plymouth 
sopnd. . ■ 

All obstacles of detention being removed* I made a 
start in the Brunswick steamer, for Portsmouth, and 
joined my old uncle's and aunt's family circle, being re- 
ceived with the most affectionate cordiality. The. old 
gentleman had always a parental fondness for me. having 
passed with him the earliest years . of my life,, and I felt 
quite indigenous to a home where 1 had spent such happy 
times ; although, I confess, that for Paddy-land, my na 
tive country, I had a far warmer regard. Days and 
weeks passed on in uninterrupted rounds of pleasure. 
My cousins were constantly plan^mg parties to the is- 
land, pic-nics* to Al«»«*e> which, with the lots of pretty 
girts Che life of a sailor on shore, the tune passed most 
delightfully. Oh, how happy was I then I free from cats, 
and wito a heart as fx&> I laughed and joked wtfh *i), 
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Aye, indeed, I repeat my heart was free; for lovely and 
beautiful as many of my fair English friends were, not 
one made the slightest impresssion. I may be considered 
partial — I may judge severely — but I thought that too 
many did not possess that reserve, that winning modesty 
of manner, which grace the fair daughters of Erin : yet, 
to be just, they are generous, they are warm-hearted in 
the extreme. Three months had elapsed in the repeti- 
tion of these amusements. I began to weary of them ; 
and, with gladness, accepted an offer to join the mes3 of 
an old friend, who commanded the S revenue- 
cutter, about to sail for a three week's cruise, between 
Beachy-head and the South Foreland ; and, although the 
month of November was not the most tempting season, 
yet the change to me was gratifying. The monotony of a 
life on board a revenue vessel is dull in the ex- 
treme. Dodging from headland to headland — standing 
off and on, as the weather permits— and nothing to relieve 
the stupid series, but the hopes that fortune may propi- 
tiously throw in their course some unfortunate smuggler. 



j My time passed pleasantly enough, my friend being a most 
I jovial, merry-hearted fellow — abounding in anecdote, and 
| having seen an immensity of service ; he had tales of his 
j adventures in all quarters of the globe. 

We had been five days on our station : the weather had 
been very threatening, with stiff breezes from the N. W. 
and W. N. W., accompanied with showers of sleet and 
rain ; but we still kept our berth ; information having 
been given of a smuggling lugger, that was expected off 
this part of the coast. On the sixth morning the sun shone 
luridly with a red and angry glare; the sea was fast ris- 
ing and rolling with a long and heavy swell ; while the 
wind whistling shrilly through the shrouds, gave us warn- 
ing to expect plenty of dirty weather. To the southward 
and westward, heavy dark masses of clouds were collect- 
ing. The men were not idle during the day— every 
thing was made snug. The boom was lashed down, top- 
mast housed, halliards and stays all made taut, the bow* 
sprit reduced to the third reef, and the guns and the car- 
ronades were doubly lashed. 




[Cutter close hauled, blowing hard, wi't'h a strong running eea.] 



c *Mr. Baxter," said Captain B-— — to the chief mate, 
*' lay her to ; and tell Thompson to keep a sharp look- 
out, and mind what lee-way she makes." 

She was now under double-reefed foresail, fore-sheet 

to windward, and helm hard-a-lee. The S was a 

fine sea-boat ; and, although the sea was increasing, and 
ran along with great rapidity, she did not labour much. 
The short day was now near its close : the sky had a w ild 
appearance, and the white fleecy clouds were shaded 
with a sombrous copper tinge. The wind had shifted to 
the W. S. W., and vented its spite in violent gusts, while 
the scud, widely spreading, was driving with great velocity 
from that quarter. We were now made tolerably snug for 
the night, Beachy-head bearing W. by N. eleven miles. 

* Bill, my lad," said Captain B , " we shall have 

more of it before the night's over ; let's turn down and 
have some grub. Mr. Baxter we shall be glad of your 
company, to soil your platter with us." 

I never was in better trim for it. Half drowned 
with rain and spray, and fagged with the hard day 
we had had, I attacked an excellent hot. dinner as vo- 
raciously as a young alligator. We had now comfortably 
settled ourselves over our grog, regardless of the howl- 



ing of the gale, the rolling of the vessel, and the hissing 
of the sea over her deck, as she occasionally shipped 
one, when Baxter, who prided himself in having a fine 
powerful voice, gave as one of his old favourites- - 

The wind blew hard, the sea ran high, 
The dingy scud drove cross the sky : 
All was safe staw'd, the bowl was slung, 
When careless, thus Ned Haulyard sung : 
A sailor's life's the life for me, 
He takes his duty merrily; 
If winds can whistle, he can sing, , 

True to his country and his king; 
He gets beloved by all the ship, 
And toasts his friend, and drinks his flip. 
Baxter had scarcely finished the first stanza of his song, 
when a tremendous lurch a-starboard, accompanied with 
a heavy sea breaking right over her quarter, rather dis- 
comfited us; at the same time a rush of water along the 
deck partly forced its way down the companion, and pre- 
sented itself most unceremoniously in our cabin, setting 
us ail afloat. 
"Kaiio, my boys, a fresh hand to the bellows,* |aid 
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Captain B— — ; but a roar of merriment from some of 
the men at others, who had got a sweet drenching, satis- 
fied us that no mischief had been done on deck. Tom 
Hayter, our coxswain, now pushed in his ugly bushy phiz, 
saying, 

'« Mr. Baxter, Mr. Thompson would be glad as how 
yoaM come on deck, Sir." 

"How's the night going on, Tom?" said Captain 
B — . 

"Bad enough, Sir; blowing great guns, and there's a 
terrible sea rising. This berth won't do, Sir ; she's drift- 
ing in with the land." 

" How does the light bear now ?'* 

"About W. by S. J- S. t Sir.* 

We were quickly prepared, and soon on deck ; and a 
most uncheering prospect presented itself. The wind had 
increased to a perfect gale, the sea was running very high, 
and was, literally, all on fire ; having that luminous ap- 
pearance that I have often observed in hard weather, 



when the wind has been from the southward or/westward. 
The night was pitchy dark ; not a star to be seen ; and 
the moon being in her last quarter, we were not blessed 
with her mild light, so cheering to poor seamen. Beachy 
revolving light occasionally gleamed murkily through a 
thick and heavy mist. Thompson, the second mate, with 
his night-lantern, was busily engaged directing the men in 
opening the lee-ports, to give a freer egress to the sea, 
now constantly breaking over us. His little rotund figure, 
equipped in his dreadnought watch-coat, with his sou- 
wester, presented a laughable appearance. Punchy Dick, 
as the men named him, was a good humoured little fel- 
low, a capital seaman, and, notwithstauding he was over 
sixteen stone, was amazingly active, and could scud 
with his little fat pins along the deck with wonderful ce- 
lerity. 

* Hard night this, Mr. Thompson/* said Captain B * 

" Hard enough, Sir; I think it would be as well to look 
for snugger quarters." 




* Captain B and Baxter soon decided on running 

for the Ness ; and as the ebb-tide would be setting to the 
south-west in two hours time, we should have been terri- 
fy hobbled in our present berth. The men were called 
aft to set the try-sail ; and the S , now with a dou- 
ble reefed foresail and her spitfire, (seventh or storm-gib) 
scudded away, reeling at a glorious rate. It was now 
eight o'clock ; and we calculated we had about a run of; 
thirty miles before we could get inside the Ness. The 
blra was well manned ; and a good look-out being 
kept, she did not in yawing ship many seas. Abreast of 
Hastings we could see the lights flickering along the shore ; 
and as I stood on one of the carronades abaft the lee- 
slirouds, I thought of the many pleasant evenings I had 
spent in Portsmouth at such an hour, when playing ecarte 
with my old uncle, or Vingt-un with my merry cousins ; 
H perhaps, many in Hastings were then enjoying them- 
telves in the happy society of their family, regardless of 
the storm that raged. About midnight we were close 
in with Dungeness-light. The sea was terribly high and 
broken, the ebb-tide making strong. "We had shipped 

several seas, when Captain B suddenly caught my 

arm. 

* Bill, my lad, look out now." 

At the same time Baxter's stentorian voice, 



* Hold on, my lads ,• mind your starboard helm now." 

The " ay, ay, Sir," had scarcely been given, when a tre- 
mendous fellow came right over our weather-quarter, 
broke the fish-blocks from the weather-davits, carried th« 
gig clean away, and swept every thing loose off the deck. 
I was streamed at full length like a dog-vane, but having 
a crabs-claw hold of the weather back-stay. I soon 

righted. The S quickly freed herself ; and now 

scudding with tremendous velocity, pass the Head we 
soon got into comparatively imooth water, and she waa 
again hove too. The watch being set I turned into my berth, 
and was soon forgetful of all that had passed. 

An unusual bustle on deck, and the flapping of tha 
main-sail, roused me from my sleep. The day- light faintly 
appeared through the-bulfs eye over my birth ; and Ben, 
our platter-scrubber, was busying himself in the cabin. 

" Hallo, Ben, what's going forward?' 

<* Getting under veigh, Sir ; there be a hodd-looking 
vessel to luard ; it's a fine morning, Sir — not blowing so* 
fresh.** 

I rattled on my duds, and was on deck In a giffy. Tha 
men were swaying away at the throat and peak-halyards, 
when Captain B hailed me, pointing over the lee- 
bow — 
** There, Bill, there'* something for our night's work." 
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About four miles to leeward a suspicious-looking lug- 
ger, had been lying-to, and she seemed to have carried 



away her main-mast during the night's gale, only a few 
feet of the stump remaining above deck. She was well- 
manned, and was equally on the alert, as she was now 
scudding away gaily under her fore and mizen-lugs. 

" Bear on her well, Tom, 5 ' said Captain B (to 

Hayter, who was at the helm), as the S — smoked 

along, under a double reefed mainsail, foresail, and her 
fourth gib, while she crumbled the sea in a mass of foam from 
her bluff-bows. As the mist of the morning cleared, the 
wiritl freshened, and again showed a disposition to treat 

us roughly. The S had as much canvass as she 

could stagger under, and rolled on her .course through a 
tumbling sea, with tremendous impetus. 

" We're gaining on her, Sir," said Baxter ; " but she 
goes snug; under her sail ; she doesn't feel the loss o^ 
her main this wild weather — she scuds well." 

The deck had been righted from the mishaps of 
the night; the guns cleared, and all ready for run- 
ning alongside. The men, on the strength of the 
prize, had treated themselves to an additional quid, and 
were lining the weather-bow, grinning their trite remarks, 
and eyeing their victim like cormorants, We had run E. 
by N. about thirteen miles : the lugger now scarcely one 
a- head; when suddenly, as a forlorn hope, she hauled her 
wind, and stood S. E. by S., in tending," as we afterwards 
learned, had she beaten us on a wind, to have made for 
Ambleteuse. In no time the sheets were hauled aft, and 

thg s sprung to the wind,- and, as she showed her 

beam to the breeze, she heeled deeply, and buried her lee- 
chains and the square-sail-yard well in the water, while it 
occasionally rushed along the deck in a line with the fifth 
plank. The lugger now flew through every sea, while the 
iS , pitching her bows heavily under, sent a conti- 
nued shower of spray over us. In less than three quar- 
ters of an hour we were nearly within gun-shot We 
could see about twenty sturdy fellows along her deck. — 
She had two carronades. A gun was fired, and our en- 
sign run to the peak, to bring her to ; but unheeding, she 
still kept her course. 

" We'll bring you to manners yet, my gay boys," ob- 
served my friend, as he cried out, " clear away one of the 
long guns ; forward, my lads." 



Ail was quickly ready. 
"Fire!" 



And the ball marking its line with a cloud of spray, 
fell short of the lugger's weather-quarter. 
" Try it again, my lads — take out the coin,'* 
The muzzle being now more elevated, and the cutter 
eased a point oS* the wind, to bring the gun to bear better, 
the word, 
** Steady— ramd the weather-roll— fire." 
Ail was. confusion in the lugger ; the ball had struck the 
bolt rope of the leech of the fore-lug, carried away the 
sheet* and blocks, and the sail was split and flapping in 
the wind. The cutter gained rapidly on her, running right 
in the lugarer'a wake. Her men had quickly rove fresh 
sheets, and again had the lugger belayed aft— but she had 
lost too much. We were" now almost aboard of her, 

when Captain B hailing, threatened to run her down 

unless she boro to. 

"Bear on, you Philistine villains," sung out an old 
weather-beaten ruffian, who appeared to be her captain, 
and who had been standing near two of the men at the 
hdm during the whole run. 

_ Xlie words had scarcely been uttered when the lugger, 
m a heavy pitch, again burst the sheets from the lug, and 
before the cutter could sufficiently answer her helm, her 
bowspnt ran across the lugger's mizen ont-rigger, and 
right over the taffrai], on her lee-quarter. With tire shock 
the lugger was thrown dead in the wind. Crash went 
the out-rigger, anc j awajP went our topmast-fore-stay and 
gib- halyards, J 

" Forward, my lads; bear a hand and clear away,"" 

rowed Captain B ; and fifteen of our men, armed 

with their cuttwsea, with Punchy Dick and myself, ^yeve 
along the bowsprit,. and on the lugger's d^ck in a shake 

In the next moment Baxter's powerful voice 
Ii parti, * 



"Clew up the main tack; heave the helm hard up* 
ease off'the main-sheet; haul the fore-sheet to windward • 
ease away the yard-lifts and braces; haul away on tlie 
after starboard-brace ';" all was quickly done as said ; and 

the S bore round, and passed clear of the lu», 

ger's lee-gang-way in fine stile, without further damage! 
The lugger's men, muttering curses, offered no resist- 
ance. The wreck of the mizen was soon cleared; and 
Punchy Dick had gone forward with some of our men to 
the fore-lug, which was now a-back. I also unluckily 
followed ; for in a heavy lurch, a sea broke over, upset 
poor Dick, who struck me in his fall, and sent me skirii. 
Mning along the deck, until I was brought to by the car- 
ronade. This would have been all fine fun, had not my 
side struct violently against one of the iron prise-bolts 
on 'the cheek of the carriage, and so completely took 
away my breath, that I was for some time unable to rise, 
Although writhing with pain, I could scarcely refrain from 
bursting into a fit of laughter, at the awkward but feeling 
condolence expressed by poor Dick for the accident; 
when suddenly one of the lugger's men seized my hand 
with a forcible grasp, while the large tears fell fast down 
his manly, but care-worn and weather-beaten features; 
and lie uttered in smothered accents, 

"Ah, thin, Masther William, is it yourself I see ?'* 
He could say no more, but continued sobbing and 
shaking my hand, clasped in both with his own. 1 looked 
— my heart sickened. The recollections of former years 
burst through my mind — I /?ave way to my feelings.— It 
was poor Lanty that was before me. 

The cutter had hauled her wind, and brought-to a 
short distance from us. The men having found the bow- 
sprit sprung, had bent her sixth gib, and rove fresh hal- 
yards. As the cutter's sails again filled, she threw but a sig- 
nal for the lugger to follow. Mr. Thompson had taken 
charge of the prize, which we found to be the Morning 
Star of ; having a part of her cargo of tubs of Hol- 
lands, ankers of Brandy, and a. few bales of tobacco, that 
they had been unable to land .before the gale set in. It 
was still blowing very fresh, which made us keep good 
way, although having but the fore-lug on her. The lugger's 
men had been ordered below.with the exception of poor 
Lanty, who gave me some account of himself since we last 
parted. 

*' It is now nearly eliven years, Mr. William, sence 
the time I tukmy lave ov ye oh Annagierah-bridge.* Och, 
and that was the sorrowful day to me ; nevir did the re- 
mi mbrance ovthe dhreary, dhreary night I spent in Kil- 
niurryy lave my sihses; but, och, my sweet Kate, 
she's an a'pgel in heaven, and 1 tis ovteii have I prayed 
that I rpight be wid her/* and he brushed his swollen 
eyes with thp back of his huge hand; " however the 
thoughts of the fchrouble of my poor mother made 
me hasten my way to Kerry, to the coast near 
Ventry, where my father's friiids wanst lived ; but 
she had died there broken-hearted. She had gone 
to a land of sthrangers, and she found no friud there to 
cheer her ould days, or to close her eyes dacently in her 
last ihd. Ith'en went to Inmsmore,f and stopt there until 
a smuggling schooner took me as a hand: but hating ever 
to co'rhe to my own cb'unthry agin, I changed in Flushing, 
aboard a vessel thrading to England, and have until the 
present moment been always at sea in different crafts, 
and nnmy's the thought has crowed me ov the pleasint 
days we had together, but they are gone, and God is good 
whatever Our inds may be." 

Poor Lanty *s wayward fate was too painful a subject to 
dwell on. I made ho allusion to former atenes, but en- 
deavoured to cheer him ; and as he wai likely to be sent 
oh board a ship of 'war, 1 exerted my reasoning powers to 
impress tijjbnhim, that by steadiness arid good conduct he 
might laf bj> a store of comfort for his old days, and that 
his mind being properly directed in an honest line of duty, 



was 



*■ About four m ^ es f ' rom Miltown Malbay, on the main 
road to Kilrusfc, over the river Annngivagh. 

f Kilmurry, Ibrickan, a small hamlet on the coast, two 
miles south oOliltown. 

i Imusmore, one of the Btaiket islands. 
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mfrht again be. restored to a tranquil state ; and, indeed 
I ^vas glad that his lawless career was stopped. I had 
not turned my eyes for some time to the cutter, now close 
ahead, under easy sail, until I heard the man in her 
chains heaving the lead, sing out, " quarter less five," and 
found we were running in for Folkstone. 

As the cutter was likely to be detained for some time 
in getting a new bowsprit spar, and my side being very 
painful, I took a last farewell of poor Lanty, (begging of 

my friend, Captain B -, to interest himself about him,) 

and starting for Canterbury, and via London to Ports- 
mouth, again established myself with the old gentleman. 
My side still continuing painfully swelled, obliged me to 

place myself under Surgeon G J s treatment, who, with 

a long phiz, attacked h with a formidable array of 
leeches, cupping glasses, blisters, &c, with the pills at 
night, the draught in the morning, and sounding his re- 
treat each day with " you must keep yourself perfectly 
quiet." As my limbs were thus to remain inactive until 
further orders, I employed myself in tracing the following 
Recollections, brought so forcibly to mind. 
(To be continued.) 



RECREATIONS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY: 

CONTAINING AMUSING DISSERTATIONS AND ENQUIRIES CONCERN- 
ING A VAMETY OF SUBJECTS CALCULATED TO EXCITE CU- 
RIOSITY AND ATTENTION. 

When we at first; undertook the management of the 
Penny Journal, we promised to mingle as much as possible 
the utile with the dnlcc—in plain language, to convey as 
much useful information as we possibly could in an engag- 
ing and agreeable form. How far we have adhered to this 
determination we leave our readers to judge. In further- 
ance of the same object, we now purpose, from time to 
time, extracting from a very valuable though scarce work, 
" Button's Recreations in Mathematics ami Natural Philo- 
sophy, " such portions as we may deem calculated at once 
to amuse and inform our general class of readers ; and we 
feel persuaded that to those to whom the subjects which we 
may bring forward are familiar, no apology will be requi- 
site, as they will be ready to appreciate the benefit of ex- 
tending useful knowledge in an engaging manner among 
individuals not possessing advantages they themselves 
enjoy. As nothing can be more useful in the general con- 
cerns of life than an intimate acquaintance with arithmetic, 
and a ready way of calculating, and as such exercises will 
not be an unprofitable employment to a number of our 
youthful readers during the Christmas holidays, we shall 
commence with that department of useful science. The 
questions proposed in one number shall be answered in 
the next, thus leaving time sufficient for solving the prob- 
lems, and obviating the necessity of answers being for- 
warded to us. AVe shall now merely state a few particu- 
lars, which may be interesting to the reader, of James 
Ozanam, the first author of the " Mathematical Recrea- 
tions," translated by Hutton. 

He was born at Bolignenx, in Bressia, in 1640. Having 
considerable genius, as well as much industry, he made very 
great progress, though unassisted by a master, and at the 
juvenile age of fifteen years he wrote a mathematical trea- 
tise. While very young he removed to Lyons, and, for a 
maintainance, taught the mathematics, with tolerable suc- 
cess : but his generosity soon procured him a better resi- 
dence. ^ Among his pupils were two foreigners, who, 
being disappointed of some bills of exchange for a journey 
to Paris, mentioned the circumstance to him : finding that 
fifty pistoles were necessary to enable them to accomplish 
their purpose, he immediately supplied them wjth the 
money, even without their note for it. On their arrival 
at Paris, they mentioned this generous action to M. Du- 
gusseau, father of the chancellor ; who being struck with 
this trait in his character, engaged these young gentlemen 
to invite Ozanam .to Paris, with a promise of his favour 
He embraced thiB opportunity with eagerness, and, at 
Paris, the employment of giving instructions in mathema- 
tics soon brought him in a considerable income, He 
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wrote a great number of useful works. Among these we 
cannot help mentioning his Treatise on Lines of the first 
Order, and on the Construction of Equations, published 
in IG87 : the Mathematical Dictionary, published in 
1690: the Course of Mathematics, 5 volumes octavo, 
published in 3 695: the Mathematical and Philosophical 
Recreations, first published in 1694, in 2 vols. 8vo : and 
the Elements of Algebra, in 2 vols, 8vo, published in 
1702. 

Ozanam possessed a mild and calm disposition, a cheer- 
ful and, pleasant temper, an inventive genius, and a gene- 
rosity almost unparalleled. 

CURIOUS ARITHMETICAL CALCULATIONS. 
Under the head of " Arithmetical and Geometrical 
Progressions, and of certain problems which depend upon 
them/' the first question proposed is — 

I. If a hundred stones are placed in a straight line, at 
the distance of a yard from each other; how many yards 
must the person walk, who undertakes to pick them up* 
one by one, and to put them into a basket a yard dis- 
tance from the first stone ? 

II. A gentleman employed a bricklayer to sink a well, 
and agreed to give him at the rate of three shillings for 
the first yard in depth, five for the second, seven for the 
third, and so on increasing till the twentieth, where he 
expected to find water : how much was due to the brick- 
layer when he had completed the work? 

III. A gentleman employed a bricklayer to sink a well 
to the depth of twenty yards, and agreed to give him 
twenty pounds for-the whole; but the bricklayer falling 
sick, when he had finished the eighth yard, was unable to 
go on with the work : how much was then due to him ? 

IV. A merchant being considerably in debt, one of his 
creditors, to whom he owed 18G0/. offered to give him an 
acquittance if he would agree to pay the whole sum in 
twelve monthly instalments; that is to say, IQOL the first 
month, and to increase the payment by a certain aim 
each succeeding month, to the twelfth inclusive, when the 
whole debt would be discharged. By what sum was the 
payment of each month increased ? 

%* As we have already said, the answers to the foregoing 
shall appear in our next, which will preclude the necessity of 
any communication to us on the subject; and here we would 
take the opportunity of expressing our sincere acknowledg- 
ments to those friends who have favoured us mt\ articles on 
various subjects fitted for our little miscellany. We trust that 
we shall be excused for not replying to or noticing the nume- 
rous communications forwarded to us, as it would absolutely 
require more time to answer the various letters we receive 
than we could altogether afford to the conducting of the Jour- 
nal, We shall at all times feel much obliged for useful bints 
and suggestions, and grateful for the communications of our 
friends, who may rest satisfied that their favours are not over- 
looked — but, if considered suitable for our pagee, shall appear 
as opportunity offers. The impossibility of inserting articles 
immediately afier they come to hand, will be evident when it 
is recollected that we have at all times several number^ of the 
Journal in advance, in order to meet the English and Scottish 
markets ; and, with regard to postage, it will, perhaps, be suffi- 
cient to remind our correspondents that sometimes & single 
postage will take away the profits of several dozens of Journal* 
— Verb, sat 



CURIOUS DISCOVERY IN FRANCE. 
As some workmen were digging upon the high road, nfc 
Homaizee', a village about five leagues. from Poitiers, they 
found the skeleton of an elephant, in perfect preservation. 
The bones were placed horizontally upon a sort of bench 
of calcareous stone, and occupied a space oi more than 
ten feet (French) in length, by a foot and a half in breadth. 



